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HE intended arrangement for a final ſettie- 
ment of all commercial points with Ireland 


is of too intereſting a nature to the public, to ren- 
der any apology necefliry for an attempt to ex- 


plain, briefly and fairly, the effect it will have on 


the intereſts of this kingdom. The Author of the 
following ſheets has been induced to collect the 
matter therein contained haſtily, in order, if poſ- 


fible, to clear the ſubject from miſrepreſentations, 


whether intentional or otherwiſe. 


The Refolutions were no ſooner received from 
Ireland, than they were printed with comments, 
accompanied with a part of what Mr. Orde is re- 
ported to have ſaid, in opening them in the Houle 
of Commons there. Theſe papers have been cir- 
culated with infinite induſtry, and at 8 confider- 


B | able 
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; (6) 
able expence, all through England and Scotland. 
If this has been done, from pure principles of 
patriotiſm, merely to awaken the attention of the 
merchants, traders, and manufacturers of Great 
Britain to their true intereſts ; thoſe who have ſo 
employed their time and their money deſerve 


commendation : But if all their exertions have pro- 
ceeded from a defire to throw difficulties in the 


way of a permanent fettlement with Ireland, on 


terms of equality and mutual advantage, or, if 
poſſible, to prevent it entirely, they will un- 
queſtionably merit the- execrations of all honeſt 
and well-meaning men. The arguments on one 
fide have been produced in declamatory pam- 
phlets, hand-bills, eſſays, and paragraphs ; in an- 
fwer to thoſe, a patient attention to a plain flate- 
ment of facts is earneſtly entreated ;—the public 
will, if that is given, be able to form a fair judge- 
ment of a buſineſs, in which, from the nature of 
it, we muſt expect to encounter prejudices, as well 
xs good ſenſe and reaſon. | 


The opinions of thoſe who object to the pro- 
| poſed ſyſtem are ſo various, and appear to have 
ſo little foundation, that it is not eaſy to collect 
the ſubſtance of their „ ;—they muſt, 

how. 


. 
however, mean to contend, that it will have a 
dangerous. operation on the navigation and the 
commerce of this country. It is, therefore, proper 
to ſhew the preſent ſituation of Ireland, with the 
means by which ſhe has attained it; the one ſhe 
wiſhes to. be placed in, and the probable effects 
which the whole arrangement will have, if com- 
pleted, on our manufactures, our * and our 


ſhipping. 


Ireland is, at this time, an independent king- 
dom, in poſſeſſion of a conſtitution as free as 
the one we have the happineſs. to enjoy, with. a 
right to trade with every nation on earth, which 
chuſes to trade with her. The connection which 
ſubſiſts between her and this country induces her 
however, to reſtrain herſelf in many inſtances, an 
to confine her conſumption to the produce of 
Great Britain and her Colonies, for the m 


un of che two countries. 


Ireland being, therefore, in poſſeſſion of a right 
to a free trade with all the world, ſhe complains 
of reſtraints ſtill impoſed on her by Great Britain, 
in whoſe favour ſhe has reſtrained herſelf. Great 
conceſſions, it is true, have been made to her 

ä within 


within theſe few years, during a forther adminiſ- 
tration; they were made, böwever, but as neceffity 
compelled them; . without ſyſtem, without con- 
cert, and without even previouſly knowing what 
ſatisfaction they would afford her; much leſs was 
any attempt made to obtain the ſmalleſt advantage 
in return: nothing was ever attended to, but on 
the preſſure of the moment ; when her calls were 
loud and alarming, an expdiient was to be thought 
of to ſtop them“; in that manner ſhe obtained 
the acts of 18 Geo. III. ch. 55, and the 20th 
Geo. III. ch. 10. Under the laft, ſhe derived the 
moſt important benefit of all, a ditect trade to the 
Britiſh Colonies, infinitely more valuable to het 
than every thing which, from that time, remained 
to be given to her. It is not imended here to cen. 


* Me. Fox ſaid in the Houſe of 1 in 1782, N 
Secretary of State, The late Miniſters never looked beyond 
* the preſent moment; they never provided for what was to 
% come; they never did things either finally or effectually.“ 
Parl. Debates, 1782, vol. VII. p. 8. 


* 


And in ancther debate the ſame gentleman ſaid, When 
« the late Miniſters agreed to the extenſion of the trade of 
Ireland, they ſhould have ultimately ſettled the claims, and 
% fixed the ſituation; they ought to anſwer to the-country 
4 for not having done it; that meaſures would be taken for 


* this defircable end.“ The fame vol. p. 12. 
| ſurs 
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ſure that meaſure in the ſmalleſt degree, but to 
inſiſt that it ſhould have formed but a part of a final 
ſettlement, which might then have been concluded 
with infinitely leſs difficulty than now: Great Bri- 
tain having thus relieved Ireland fo far, by open- 


ing to her a free trade to the Britiſh Colonies in 


Africa and America, upon the ſame terms on 
which the trades with them herſelf; ſhe now re. 
queſts, as a completion of the meaſure, that Great 
Britain will remove the remaining reſtrictions which 
ſtill fetter her trade, urging as the baſis of her 
claim, EQUALITY IN TRADE, Fox MONQPOLY OF 
CONSUMPTION, 15S 


This equality was intended to have been pro- 
poſed by Lord North, in the year 1779, if he 
had poſſeſſed energy enough to have pepfected a 
ſyſtem of any ſort &; but as that could not be 


done 


Lord Hillſborough, in December, 1779, explaiping 
what he meant in a former debate, faid, © the obvious mea n” 
ing of his words was, that, previous to his acceptance of 
{© the ſeals as Secretary of State, he deſired to know the in- 
« tentions of his Majelty's Miniſters, and the opinion of his 
« Council, relative to future meaſures reſpecting Ireland; 
© and received every aſſurance ſrom them, that Government 
ewas thoroughly diſpoſed to co-operate with Parliament in 
** giving to that kingdom ſuch an extenfion of trade as 

B 3 « would 


6109 
done without an accurate inveſtigation and mi- 
nute inquiries, the deciſion was from time to time 
delayed till within twenty-four hours of the Iriſh 
buſineſs being opened in the Houſe of Commons 
in that year, notwithſtanding an unanimous ad- 
dreſs had been preſented to the King at the 
cloſe of the preceding Seffion, © recommending to 
&« His Majeſty's moſt ſerious confideration, the diſ- 
« treſſed and impoveriſhed ſtate of the loyal and 
« well-deſerving people of Ireland; and to direct 


% would put her on a footing with Great Britain on the 
« ſcale of commerce; this was what he meant; he accepted 
& the ſeals upon that idea, and no other.“ 

Parliamentary Debates, 1779, vol. XV. p. 94+ 


Lord Hillborough's meaning was afterwards further ex- 
plained by Lord Beauchamp in the Houſe of Commons, 
when Lord North was preſent : that an equal trade would 
* be granted to Ireland, upon the broad baſis of impartiality 
« and Juſtice.” Vol. XVI. p. 116. 


Lord North, in the debate upon his bill for giving the Iriſh 
the dire& trade to the Colonies, a free exportation of wool- 
lens, &c. ſaid, ** he acknowledged this was but a rough out- 
4 line of the general plan on the idea of an equal trade; it 
* would demand much conſideration, and require much mo- 
« gelling ; it was a matter of infinite delicacy ; would call 
W &c. &c. &c.“ | 

Vol. XVI. p. 183. 
that 


6 


« that there be prepared, and laid before Parliament, | 
<« ſuch particulars, relative to the trade and manu- 
«« faftures of Great Britain and Ireland, as to enable 
« the national wiſdom to purſue effectual meaſures, 
« for the common ſtrength, wealth, and commerce 
« of His Majeſty's ſubjects in both kingdoms;” and 
| his Majeſty's anſwer, that he would give direc- 
tions accordingly ;? a determination was then 
at length ſuddenly taken, to give the. boon juſt 
mentioned, without the promiſed information. 
As ſoon, however, as the meaſure was reſolved on, 
another of His Majeſty's miniſters, who highly ap- 
proved of it, ſent off the pleaſing intelligence to 
Ireland; and it was actually known to the mer- 
chants of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, before the 
Lord Lieutenant had advice of ir. A benefit, fo 
beſtowed and communicated, was eſtimated by the 
Iriſh naturally enough, much below its real value, 
and the full effect of it was conſequently loſt. 
While the ports of Ireland are open to receive. 
from Great Britain every ſpecies of commodity, 
whether the produce of Great Britain and her 
colonies, or any other part of Europe, Afia, 
Africa, and America; Great Britain, either by an 
interpretation of the Navigation Act or ſubſe- 
quent by actual prohibitions, or by prohi- 
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bicions arifing from duties, ſhuts her ports againſt 
Ireland in thoſe articles of commerce which lrelapd 
e freely from her. 


This hi is Nt, PAI of by Ireland, as 
at as well as oppreſſive; ſhe defires therefore 
that ſhe may be at liberty to import into Great 

Britain every ſpecies of goods, whether raw ma- 
| perials or manufactures, which Great Britain can 
import into Ireland upon equal terms reciprocally. 


The articles in which Ireland is reſtrained may 
be divided into two . 


Iſt, All articles the 1 of the Britiſh Co- 
lonies 1 in Aſia, Africa, and America z and 


TIdly, Certain articles of he growth, produce, 
or manufacture, as well of Great Britain as of 
| Ireland. | 


Ireland js reſtrained in the firſt by an interpreta- 
tion of the Navigation Act as explained by the twenty- 
ſecond and twenty-third of Charles the Second, Ch. 
26. and the Iriſh acts of fourteenth and fifteenth 
8 Chan 


4 29 


Charles the Second; and in the laſt by actual pro- 
FIDEO, or by prohibitory duties. 
* | 
Let us ſuppoſe, that all articles not the growth, 

produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or Irg- 
land, ſhould be admitted to importation into each 
kingdom from the other, upon the ſame duties to 
which they would be fubje& if imported from the 
places of their growth ; and that the quantum of 
duties not drawn back upon the exportation of thoſe 
articles, fho 2217 be preciſely the ſame in both 
countries: has upon articles the native produce or 
manufacture of either country no prohibition ſhould 
exiſt, but that all ſuch articles ſhould be importable 
from either country into the other; and that the 
duries payable upon each article ſnould de precilely 
| the fame in both countries. | 


The firſt propoſition relates then to the articles 
of commerce not the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of Great Britain or Ireland; and the laſt to 
thoſe articles which are the native produee or ma- 
nufacture of either country. 


5 
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Ihe fair way on ſuch a ſuppoſition of examin- - 
ing how far ſuch conceſſions may affect the trade 
of Great Britain, will be to ſtate how the law ſtands 
at preſent upon each propoſition, and how it will 
ſtand hereafter, pointing out the particular objects 
of produce or manufacture, which will be affected 
by the alteration, and then to conſider each par- 
ticularly. 


Much contrariety of opinion has been held in 
Great Britain and Ireland about the interpretation 
of the Navigation Act, as to its pefmirting the 
produce of Aſia, Africa, and America, to be car- 
ried to Ireland through Great Britain, but reſtrain- 
ing the ſame produce being brought to Great- 
Britain through Ireland. The conſtruction, how- 
ever, in both countries, has invariably been, that, 
the words © foreign growth,” &c. do not relate to 
goods, &c. the growth, produce, or manufaQture 
of Europe; and the practice has always been ac- 
cordingly to admit ſuch goods, &c. from the one 
country into the. other, upon the ſame duties as 


86 * 


they would be ſubject to from the place of their 
growth *. 


If the law is now to be mi to put bo 
countries on the ſame footing, it will follow that 


Ireland will apparently acquire a liberty of export- * 


ing to Great Britain the produce of Aſia, Africa, 
and America. 


The trade of Great Britain can, 1 bu 
affected only in articles, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the two laſt-mentioned quarters 
of the world; becauſe the has by her own laws 
reſtrained her importation of Aſiatie produce from 
all places except Great Britain, giving the Eaſt 
India Company a monopoly of her eonſumption ; 
and the goods of Europe have always been ad- 


mitted without interruption from the one . 
into the other. 


With reſpect to Africa, there exiſts at preſent 
no trade or intercourſe between it and 1 


* The fourth ſection, DER WE Weg to be bronght direaly 
from the place of their growth, refers to the countries afore» 


kid, Alia, Africa, and America, mentioned in the third 
ſecbion. 


* 
* 


* 


(16). 


nor is there much proſpect of apy; as there i is, 
however, a poſſibility of one, it ſhell be conſidered 


with the trade of America, which is of confider-' 
able extent with Ireland. , 


By the laws of both kingdoms, as they now 
ſtand, Ireland has a right to export all hcr pro- 
duce and manufacture to Africa and America, 


and to import from thence all articles of the 


growth, produce, or manufacture of thoſe coun- 
tries; and having imported them into Ireland, 


| the can again export them to all parts of the 


world -to which Great, Britain can ſend them; 
which import and export trade is, as to duties and 
drawbacks, preciſely the ſame in both countries. 
Nothing then is defired by Ireland, or given by 
Great Britain, as to the general trade between 
Ireland, Africa, and America; or between ireland | 


and the reſt of the world. %% 7 


The 1 therefore to be dreaded, is re- 
duced to the apprehenſion, that the produce of 
the Colonies will be brought often through Ireland. 
This muſt ariſe either from Ireland becoming the 
carriers of African and American goods for the 


mercha..:s of Great Britain, or from her being 
able 


( 19) 


able to import them upon ber oh capital, and 
ſend them into Great Britain upon ſuch terms aa 


to enable her to underſell the n rnexchanes _ 


their own 2 | ard! en Too ooo 


Nod © CI QDIRD AH 
To form a true . how farithis apprehen- 
fion is grounded, we muſt confider the preſent ſitua- 
tion of the Iriſh in this reſpect. They can now im- 
port directly into Great Britain, in Iriſh ſhips navi- 
gated according to law, all the produce of Africa 
and America, exactly on the ſame terms as the 


merchants of England; they can alſo import theſe 


goods in Iriſh ſhips into Ireland, where they are 


ſubject to the ſame duties as here; can invoice any 
part of the cargo to be landed there, and the re- 
mainder to be ſent to any part of Great Britain. 


How then can the carrying-trade be aſſected by 
the preſent queſtion? becauſe, whether the ex- 
tenſion is admitted or not, Ireland can equally 


carry both directiy from the Colonies, and cir- 
cuitouſly as above ſtated, all the produce thereof. 
And this will tend equally ro ſhew, that this alte- 


ration cannot enable her to fend ſuch produce into 


Great Britain upon cheaper terms than ſhe imports 
it at preſent ; for the only benefit-that- would ariſe 
to Ircland by it would be, that ſhe might then 

$543 | | land 
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Hand the produce of Africa and America in her 
own ports; and, if at the time that her merchants 
ſhould want to diſpoſe of it, there ſhould be a better 
market in Britain than in Ireland, ſhe might ſend 
it there to a poſſible advantage; to a certain one 
ſhe never could, as the prices of ſugars fluctuate 
400 conſiderably in the London market, for any 
Tehiance to be had on their keeping up long enough 


for a veſſel to perform a voyage from Cork or 


Waterford to this city. 


It appears, therefore, that the proſpect of ad- 
vantages to be derived to Ireland are not particu- 
larly flattering in this part of the arrangement. 
She may, however, be benefited without any in- 
Jury to England, unleſs it can be ſhewn that it is a 
diſadlyantage to the latter, that the produce ſhould 
not bear a price above its natural value in her own 


market; Ireland will, it is true, in future, have 

- the ſame advantage of the Engliſh market as we 
- have of theirs; and no good 
why they ſhould not, in perfecting a ſyſtem of 


reaſon can be given 


equality of trade. If that circumſtance ſhould 
ever have the effect of reducing the prices of 
colony produce, it will enable the exportation of 


it to foreign countries on better terms. 


Great 


A CES) 


Great ſtreſs is laid on the advantageous — | 
of Ireland for carrying on trade with Africa and 
America; and it is urged, that ſhe can import 


articles from thence much cheaper than England, 

conſequently that ſhe will underſell Great Britain. 
Nothing, however, can be lefs true. Admitting 
even that ſhe can import from thence for her own 


conſumption on more favourable terms than Great . 


Britain can for her's ; yet it is demonſtrable, that 
the argument does not apply to her ſupplying 


England, unleſs it is contended, that the ſhorteſt 


and cheapeſt way of importing goods from Africa 

and America to this country is, by carrying them 

firſt into a port in Ireland, and then bringing them 

from thence to a port here. Such reaſoning is too 
groſs for the blindeſt prejudice. 


The truth is, that the price of freight and pre- 
miums of infurance from all parts of America, in- 
. cluding the Weſt India Iflands, to the ports in 


Ireland, are preciſely the ſame as to the ports in 


Great Britain. Whatever, therefore, is imported 
here from the Colonies through Ireland, muſt 
come in burthened with the additional charges of 
the uſual freight and inſurance from that country 
to this, and with the expences there attending the 
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110 the Iriſh. Chagall Great Britain dry — 
nearly oppofite to the Iriſh ones Briſtol to Corke 
— Cheſter, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, to Dublin 
and Newry :. the ports on the Weſt coaſt of Ire- 
land, though nearer, to America, are remote from 
England; and the voyage round the ifland requires 
a variety of winds, een is tedious and 


men n +. 4 
"Ez. ” 
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Ir is wall infiſted, that if Ireland is permitted to 
; ſend the produce of Africa and America into Eng- 


_ cland, the will underſell the Britiſh merchants, be- 


cauſe, having a right to ſend her manufactures to 
the Colonies, and being able to make them up 
cheaper than England, ſhe will be able, by ex- 


<7 changing them for Un produce, to underſelt 


eee 


If this is true, 905 does not Ireland now avail 

- herſelf of the advantage? as ſhe ean at this time 
ſend her manufactures to Africa and America, and 
can bring back directly to Great Britain all their 


producg, which has been plainly ſhewn to be her 
cheapeſt 


(=) 

| Cheapeſt way of doing it. It is, however, perfectly 
well known, that the Engliſh manufactures meet 
the Iriſh in. their own markets, loaded wirh 
freights, duties, inſurance, and commithon ; it re- 
quires, therefore, not much argument to prove 
that they will have no great advantage of us in 
thoſe of America or the Weſt Indies . There 
does not occur a fingle reaſon for ſuppoſing that 
Ireland will be able to procure the produce of the 
Weſt Indies on better terms than Great Britain; 
but there are ſome obvious ones to prove the con- 


trary. 


The eſtates in the Iſlands are owned almoſt ex- 
cluſively by perſons in this country, or having 
connections here; the Engliſh merchants have ad - 
vanced large ſums on many of them, which either 
ſecures or induces the produce to be brought 


* This was argued: by Lord North, in 1779, who uſed 
almoſt the ſame words: It could hardly be expected that 
Ireland would be able to rival Great Britain at Foreign 
« Markets, when, after the expence of land carriage, freight, 
** inſurance, &c. ſhe is able to underſell Ireland in her own 
markets, on the very ſpot, though aided by the advantage - 
of low wages and taxes,” 

Parliamentary Debates, 1779, vol. XVI, p. 177. 
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here : Greet Wham is in pollelkon of the whore 
of the African trade, which muſt of neceſſity give 
her a decided ſuperiority in her commerce with 


the Weſt Indies; ſhe has alſo other conſiderable 


advantages, among which may be reckoned a nu- 


merous ſhipping, with the confequent cheapneſs 
of freights; the large capitals of her merchants, 


and great wealth diffuſed through the country ;— 


the long credits the is thereby enabled to give, 
and the aſſortments ſhe is enabled to make up for 
cargoes, in which the is affiſted by her monopoly 
of the Eaſt India trade ;—theſe reaſons will account 
for the prices of ſugar and rum being often as low 
in Great Britain as in the places of growth, which 


induces Ireland to purchaſe here upon credit, 


rather than in the Iflands. The ſtate of the ex- 
portation of Weſt India produce from Great Bri- 
tain to Ireland in 1774 (previous to the ſmalleſt 


interruption of our commerce), and of importation 


into Ireland from Great Britain in 1784, together 
with a comparative account of the imports and 
exports of rum and ſugar into and from England 
for two years, ending at Chriſtmas 1764, and at 


Chriſtmas 1783, will prove this more forcihly than 


any arguments, when it is confidered that Ireland 
i | hag 


C27 
has now been near fix years in full poſſeſſion of a 
direct trade to the Colonies “. 


—_ 


The advantages before enumerated muſt neceſ- 
ſarily facilitate the purchaſe of produce in the 
Iflands, or obtain the confignment being made 
here, as well as ſecure a certain market for it when 
it arrives. 


* Exported from England to Ireland, 


in 1774, of Sugar 172,406 CW t. 
Imported into Ireland from England, 71 7 
in 1784, of Sugar 160,082 -Cwt. - 
Exported from England to Ireland, 
in 1774, of Rum 3563, 822. Gallons 
Imported into Ireland from England, 
in 1784, of Rum | 944,479 Gallons 
Imports into Great Britain, 
Rum, 1764. 1,689, 895 Gallons | 
+. $78$s 1,885,407 Gallons 
Sugar, 1764, 1,435,221 Cut. 
1783, 1,498, 860 Cwt. 
| Exports from Great Britain, 
Rum, 1764, 747,730 Gallons. + 
1783, 1,380,257 Gallong 
Sugar, 1764. 164,228 Cwt. 
17833 120,177 Cyt. 


The Iriſh accounts of importation, in 1734, differ from 
the Engliſh exports in that year, which muſt be owing ts 
*heir being made up to different periods, 
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rum, &c. much leſs fend any of thoſe articles 
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The Iriſh merchant who trades to the Weft 
Indies muſt, on the other hand, buy produce there, 
either with his outward-bound cargo, which will 
not buy more than half a one home; or with bills, 
for which he muſt pay a commiſſion to obtain in- 
dorſements. 


nder theſe circumſtances, is it likely that Ire- 
land will ſupply her own conſumption of ſugars, 


here? Admitting, however, ſuch a poſſibility to 
exiſt, what grounds of apprehenfion can there be 
of her ſupplying that of Great Britain from her 
ſtores, under all the diſadvantages already enu- 
merated, of double freight, double inſurance, treble 
Cuſtom-houſe fees, intereſt of money, waſte, com- 
miſſion, ſtorage, &c. &c.? . 


It has been urged by ſome perſons, that the ad- 
miſſion: of the colony produce through Ireland 
will afford means to the merchants of that country, 
for a ſpeculation which may be prejudicial to this. 
In anſwer to which, little more is neceflary than to 
appeal to the merchants here, whether a ſpecula- 


tion by a direct importation, made ſeldom but from 
| neceſſity, 


( 25') 


neceſſity, anſwers once in a hundred times. If the 
proſpect as to advanced price was, however, more 
flattering by keeping the commodities with a view 
to it; let it be remembered that ſugar and rum, 
the principal articles, are both of a periſhable na- 
ture, and that the loſs of quantity is certain, though 
the riſe of the price is doubtful, Great Britain 
not only ſupplies herſelf with this article and with 
tobacco now, but conſtantly exports large quantities 
for the ſupply of other markets. If then the Bri- 
tiſh market is ſupplied with more than ſufficient for 
its own conſumption, how is Ireland to ſpeculate 
upon the opening that market, except for the pur- 
poſe of ſending in ſuch produce to be re-exported 
to ſome other country, where Ireland can at this 
day ſend it directly, and have that profit which ſhe 
would transfer to England by ſending it through 
her medium ? | 


We are not, however, without means of forming 
a poſitive judgement on this ſubject. Cotton wool, 
which is not ſubject to injury or waſte by keeping, 
is a conſiderable article of produce in our colonies, 
and has long been importable from Ireland into 
this country, furniſhes a ſtrong inſtance that the 
Iriſh will not be induced to try the ſpeculation ſo 
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wuch MINT RET The prices of it have 


| fluftuated within theſe four years from foutteen 


pence to three ſhillings and ſix pence per pound; 
of courſe the temptation muſt be greater to ſpecu- 
late in it than any other article ; and yet not a ſingle 
bag has ever been exported from Ireland, but, on 
the contrary, our export to that country has | in- 
creaſed ®, 


The ate of introducing foreign ſugars through 
Ireland has ulſo been much inſiſted on, and it has 
very much alarmed the minds of the Weſt India 
planters and merchantsz who are not within a poſ- 
bility of being affected by theſe regulations, as 


ſuch danger is not certainly increaſed by them. 


Many of theſe gentlemen know perfectly well that 
the principal riſk of introducing foreign ſugars into 
this country is through our own Iſlands; the traders 


there procure them, with conſiderable difficulty it is 


true, in ſmall quantities from the French ; but when 


they get them on ſhore, they obtain the neceffary 
documents with great eaſe to entitle them to obtain 


certificates from the Cuſtom-houſes, under which, 


In the year 1 774 we exported to Ireland cotton wool of 
the Britiſh, Plantation 510 pounds, and in 1784 we exported 


they 
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they can juſt as well ſhip them for this kingdom as 
for Ireland. An effectual remedy may, however, 
be ſuggeſted for that eyil, which, it is hoped, the 
wiſdom of Parliament may adopt. The, i importation | 
of foreign colony produce is as ſtrietiy prohibited 
in Ireland as here; and the revenue buſineſs is 
conducted with as much ability and attention there 
as in this, or probably in any other country : why 
then are we to apprehend the iatroduRtion of fo- 
reign ſugars from thence, when it is quite as much 
their intereſt to prevent fraudulent ae of 
ſuch produce as it is ours? | 


If however any man can poſſibly ſtill ſappoſe, 
after all that has been ſaid, that there is a danger 
of foreign ſugar being clandeſtinely introduced 
into Ireland; let him conſider what a home con- 
ſumption, beſides the chance of a foreign exports 
they have to ſmuggle for, before they can find 
an advantage in ſending them to this country; 
and then he muſt confeſs we can have nothing to 
apprehend on that ſcore, even in ages to come. 


It has been argued by two late Miniſters, now 
happily united in their ſentiments, that the moſt 
dangerous part of the whole ſyſtem is the entruſt- 
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ing the care of the Navigation Laws to the Iriſh, 
who, they ſay, will be inattentive in the execution 
of them, and will even countenance perpetual 
violations of them. If there is any thing in the 
argument, it comes very ill from them, who, by 


the acts of the 20th G. III. c. 10. and the 22d 


G. III. c. 53. put much more in the power of 
the Iriſh, with refpe& to the general navigation 
of the empire, than is now propoſed: the firſt act 
left the trade between Africa and America, and 


Ireland, entirely under the care of the revenue of- 


ficers there, which before that was dependent 
upon this country; and the laſt- mentioned act 
made Ireland perfectly independent of all our 


laws in regulating her trade with every foreign 
country. No proof has ever been offered of the 


relaxation of the Cuſtom-houſe laws in Ireland; 
and very little was hazarded in the preceding aſ- 
ſertion, that they are quite as well executed there 


as here. : 


There remains then nothing more in this part of 
the ſyſtem to take notice of, but the arguments of 
the Iriſh being able to navigate cheaper than this 
country, on account of the low prices of proviſions 
there ; ; the anſwer to WHICH | is, that they are to be 

bought 


( 29 ) 


bought in London in ſufficient quantities to victual 

merchant ſhips, cheaper even than in the Iriſh 
ports. But ſuppoſing ſmall parcels of proviſions to 
be bought ſo much cheaper at Cork or Waterford 
than in London, as whole cargoes may, a ſhip of 
zoo tons, carrying 20 men, would then be victualled 

for a nine months voyage to the Weſt Indies for 40 


or 50 ſhillings leſs at thoſe ports than here. It will 


not, however, be denied, that even in that caſe the 
other articles required in the out-fit of a ſhip will 
be procured here to ſo much better an advantage 
than in Ireland, as to counterbalance the difference 
in the prices of proviſions. 

Theſe are the reaſons which have induced one 
who has confidered the ſubje& long and attentive- 
ly to be perſuaded that the fears and prejudices 
of thoſe who imagine, that the propoſed arrange- 
ment will enable Ireland to underſell Great Bri- 
tain, are without foundation; that ſuch conceſſion 
can make no difference in any article of the pro- 
duce of Europe; that its operation muſt be con- 
fined to the produce of Africa and America; that 
it can make no alteration in the direct trade which 
Ireland may now carry on between the Colonies 
and Great Britain, with every advantage ſhe will 
have after ſuch conceſſion ; that the only thing ſhe 


will 


TY 


will gain, will be a liberty of ſending the 3 
of the Colonĩes into Great Britain by a circuitous 
way, and loaded with much greater expence than 


the can now ſend them; and that of courſe ſuch 


liberty cannot give her a better opportunity than 
ſhe has at preſent, of underſelling Great Britain in 


her own market in theſe articles. With reſpect to 


the markets of the reit of the world, no alterarion 
is made; that point will remain juſt where it did. 


It is impoſſible to diſmiſs the ſubject of the Na- 
vigation Act without remarking, that under that 
Act Ireland was on the ſame footing with England. 
Subſequent laws, paſſed ſoon after, impoſed the 
firſt reſtraints on her, which are accounted for 
by contemporary writers, as originating in a jea- 
louſy of the growing power of the then Duke of 
Ormond. Others have fince been added from a nar- 
row policy; but it will ſurely be wiſe to remoye 
the whole, when it can be proved to demonſtration, 
that this country canuot ſuffer materially by ſo 


doing. 


The Iriſh have indeed always contended, that 
the ſame interpretation ſhould be had of the Na- 


vigation Act in both countries; and have inſiſted 
upon 


31) 


upon that more earneſtly ſince the paſſing of Mr. 
Yelverton's Act in 1782, which provides, that no 
- Britiſh Acts ſhall be of foree in Ireland, but ſuch 
as impoſe equal reſtraints, and give equal advan. 
tages to both kingdoms ; but that point is not here 
infiſted on, beeauſe it is wiſhed the preſent propo- 
ſals for a final ſettlement thould ſtand or 15 
according to their own merits. 


The ſecond part of this Fra relates to articles 
which are the native growth, produce, of manufac- 
ture of Great Britain or Ireland; and it is deſired 
by Ireland, that ſhe may have a liberty of exports 
ing to Great Britain every ſpecies of ſuch goods 
which Great Britain can export to Ireland, and 
upon the fame terms. | 


At this day every ſpecies of goods and marufac- 
tures, whether the produce of Great Britain or 
any other part of Europe, or of Alia, Africa, or 
America, which can be legally brought into Great 
Britain, or by her laws be exported from thenee, 
may, by the laws of Ireland, be imported into 
that kingdom; and ſuch has been che attention 
of Ireland to Great Britain, that wherever the has 
laid heavy duties upon any artiele, which could be 

produced 
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1 3 
produced in Great Britain, ſhe has almoſt al ways 


excepted from thoſe duties ſuch articles, if the 


produce or manufacture of this country, But the 
ſame conduct has not been purſyed here, for 


there are ſome ſpecies of goods, the manufacture 


of Ireland, which are actually prohibited from be- 
ing imported into this country, and other ſpecies 


which are virtually prohibited by heavy duties. 


Let us therefore conſider, how a mutual imter- 
courſe may be eſtabliſhed, upon a footing of equa» 
lity ; and what injury is to be e therefrom 
to England. | 


The goods, &c, now prohibited to be brought 
from Ireland are, beſides the produce of Africa 
and America, already taken notice of in the firſt 


part, certain manufaQures of Ireland. 


The way to put things upon an equal footing 
is, firſt, to explain the Navigation Act to mean the 
ſame in both countries, notwithſtanding ſubſe- 
quent laws in either country impoſing reſtraints on 
Ireland ; to take away all prohibitions in both coun- 
tries, and to eſtabliſh equal duties and drawbacks 


upon the ſame articles in each, except where an 
T-. - exciſe 


(33) 
exciſe or other internal duty exiſts upon any an. 
cle in either country; in which caſe an additional 


import duty, equal to the exciſe, ſhould be im- 
poſed upon ſuch article. 


The terms of equality as to duties may be ſet- 
tled either by importing reciprocally without any 
duties, or by payment of the duties now payable 
in Great Britain, or by payment of thoſe now pay- 
able in Ireland, or of ſuch equal and reaſonable 
duties as may be ſettled on each article; or a ge- 
neral principle may be adopted, by reducing the 
duties in each country to the loweſt duty payable 
upon each article in either country, except in the 
caſe above excepted. 


This laſt is the mode . and ou te 
be the faireſt of all. 


The importing without duties would not anſwer, 
becauſe it would deſtroy a very large proportion 
of the Iriſh revenue, and would check the pro- 
greſs of the infant manufaCtures, as well as en- 
danger the removal of ſome of the more eſtabliſhed 
ones, in both countries; nor would the import- 
ing invariably, either upon the Engliſh or the 

5 Iriſh 
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Þriſb ** what would ſuit the onę 
country, might not the other; but each Kingdom 
mutually encouraging the manufactures of the 
other, by importing them at the loweſt duties, 


cConſiſtent with the exiſtence of them in the weaker 


country, appears to be the maſt conciliating and 


the faiteſt principle that can be adopted; for it 


appears that ſuch duty will be in general about 
Lio per. cent.; and it ſeems to be unwiſe in either 
country, to apply their capital and their induſtry 


to any manufacture, which, when brought to per- 


fection, can be underſold to the other, paying a 


duty of {10 per cent. ſubject to the various ex- 


pences which muſt neceſſarily occur in the ſend- 


ing ſuch manufactures to market from the one 
country to the other, becauſe the ſame quantity of 
labour, induſtry, and capital, applied to ſome 


other manufacture, would produce more profit. 
England and Ireland ought to be conſidered in 
this reſpect as two diſtinct parts of the ſame 
kingdom; it would be unwiſe in London to at- 
tempt a manufacture which York could underſell 
her in by C10 per cent. in her own market: why 
then '{hould England or ireland attempt Juch a 
thing ? 


This 


iC ) 


This being the intention of the ſecond part of 
the ſyſtem, let us ſee how it may affect Great Bri- 
tain; and this will beſt appear from a oonſidera- 
tion of the articles now ꝓrohibited. Upon the ex- 
tent of this liſt, and the nature of the articles of 
which it conſiſts, depends the Whole of this 


queſtion, 


There are three ſpecies of prohibition now ex- 
iſting : the firſt is that which ariſes from the con- 
ſtruction of the Navigation Act; the ſecond ariſ- 
ing from actual prohibitions laid upon particular 
articles of manufacture; and the third, virtual 

prohibitions upon certain articles by means of 
heavy duties. hou 


The firſt have been already diſcuſfed. 


The articles prohibited by law to be imported 
from Ireland are, 

Wrought ſilks. 
Silk ſtockings. 
Silk gloves and mitts. 
Leather gloves. | 

Lace, fringe, and embroidery. 
Works of copper or braſs. 


8369 


The produce and manufactures of Ireland vir- 
tually prohibited by duties, are, 
All manner of woollen cloth. | 
Stuffs of all ſorts, made of, or mixed with 
wool. 
| Sugars refined. 
Beer of all forts. 
Cotton manufactures. 
Linen and cotton mixed. 
Linen printed, 
Cotton ſtockings. 
Thread ſtockings. 
Hops. 
Leather manufactures. 
Candles of tallow. 
Starch, and 
Soap. 
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we The only article of any conſequence in the firſt 
x | ſpecies is ſilks, one in which, it is apprehended, 
| England cannot be in much danger from the ri- 
yalſhip of Ireland. 


| The price of labour in this manufacture bears 
ſo ſmall à proportion to the firſt coſt of the raw 
materials, 
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materials, that whoever has the raw material 
cheapeſt, will have the advantage. England has 
a Levant trade, which Ireland has- not, and has 
the monopoly of India filk; inſomuch that Ireland 
now takes her raw ſilk almoſt entirely from 9 85 
land. 


In Ireland the great bulk of the filk tnanufac- 
tured is made into plain ſlight goods, handker- 
chiefs, filks for cloaks, luteſtrings, &c. and in 
thoſe kind of goods, the labour bears a propor- 
tion of one in eight to the raw material; and in 
the fineſt kinds there made, ſuch as dainaſks, flow- 
ered filk, &c. three to eight; ſo that the argu« 
ment which is relied on in other caſes, viz. the 
danger to England from the cheapneſs of labour 
in Ireland, will not hold good in the filk manu- 
facture. a 


The firſt article wHich preſents Itſelf in the 
_ third ſpecies. is the Woollen manufacture, the great 
article of n in this country *. | 

It 
* Mr, Burke, in 1779, ſaid, it was for the intereſt” of 


Great Britain to throw * even the woollen trade to Ire. 
D | land ; 


(48) 

It would be too tedious to enter into a full in- 
veſtigation of all that relates to it here. The report 
from the committee of Privy Council, preſented to 
the Houſe of Commons, contains a complete ſtate- 
ment of it as far as England is concerned; it will 
from thence evidently appear, that this country 
has no reaſon to fear, or be jealous of Ireland, in 
reſpect to the Woollen manufacture. Let us, there- 
fore, conſider the ſtate of it in Ireland; the quan- 
tity of wool there, is for various cauſes, but par- 
ticularly owing to the great increaſe of inhabi- 
tants, and improvement of the country, ſo de- 
creaſed, that ſhe has not now wool enough of her 
own to ſupply her own market; if, therefore, ſhe 
ſhould export any part of her wool manufactured 
into fuch goods as ſhe may be able to work up 
cheaper than England, the conſequence muſt be, 
that ſhe muſt import an equal quantity of finer 
woollen goods 16 ſupply their place, which ſhe 
can import only from Great Britain. 


In conſidering this ſubje& it muſt be always 
recollected, that the Woollen trade is one that 


land; and if it was not done now voluntarily, the French 
would ſoon oblige us to do it, | 

A Parliamentary Debates, 1779, vel. XII. p. 178- 
limits 


1 NN 
Kmits itſelf ; that there is a certain line beyond - 


which there is a natural impoſſibility of goings 
viz. the quantity of Wool which is grow. 


To ſee how this ſtands, we need only obſerve, 
that all the wool grown in Ireland is either con- 
ſumed at home, or exported either raw, or in ſome 
ſtage of manufacture. That which is conſumed 

at home is out of the queſtion, 


The quantity of raw wodl expo from chin 
in two years was, in | 


Stone. lbs. 


1782 2905 14 
1783 2063 10 
Of worſted yarn or 17 5 83,821 8 
bay yarn 1783 66,677 
The quantity of old Yards. 
drapery imported 1782 362,824 
into Ireland. 1783 371,671 


And of new.drapery , 1782 547,330 
| | 1783 420,415 


Now, if the whole of the raw wool and bay 
yparn exported from Ireland was manufactured into 
ultimate perſection, it would not ſupply the quan- 
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tity imported; ſo that if Ireland ſhould export 
more of her wool completely manufactured than 
ſhe does at preſent, the muſt alſo import a greater 
quantity of woollen manufactures from England 
.10' * ſuch export. | 


It muſt likewiſe be obſerved, that all the ads. 
ing wool of Ireland is worked up at home, and 
conſumed there; and yet ſhe imports 375,891 
yards of old drapery from England-: ſhe therefore 

cannot decreaſe in this import; becauſe, if ſhe ex- 
ports any of that which ſhe now conſumes of her 
own, the muſt increaſe, and not decreaſe, her 
importation. All therefore that ſhe could do would 
be to work up her own wool and bay yarn, which 
ſhe now exports, and by that means leſſen the 
quantity of ſuch ſpecies of woollens as that can 
be worked up into: but as all the cloathing wool 
grown is already worked up into old drapery, that 
which is exported could only be made into new 
drapery ; the loſs to Englard would therefore be 
in the new drapery, which is the cheap ſtuffs; 
and the valuable part of the trade, which is the 
_ old. drapery, would ſtill remain to her, By ſtating 
that the valuable part would remain, it is in- 


tended only to. expreſs that the. old drapery is 
more 


Ca) 


more valuable than the new; the old drapery be- 
ing valued at 148. the other about 2s. 6d, Conſe- 
quently 371,871 yards of old drapery is of more 
value than 420,415 yards of new. 


The following accompts will ſhew how the 
proportional conſumption of Iriſh wool has in- 
creaſed at home, ſo as to leſſen the export and in- 
creaſe the import of manufactures, obſerving only 
that the average is four years, and the periods are 
thoſe when there happened any material change. 


An accompt of the quantity of wool and wool- 
len and bay yarn exported from Ireland, on an 


average of four years to 1778, and in every 
year ſince. | 


| Years. Stones at 18]b. 
Average on 4 years to 17032 361,491 
_ ditto to. - 1714 - 283,795. 
ditto to 1729 - 132,398 
ditto - to 1778 - 102,336 
Export in year ending 1779 104,817 
| | 1780 - 87,045 
- +1781 - 825961 
1782 - 836,786 
1783 » 68,740 
D 3 ; From 


( 42 ) 
From this account it appears, that the export 
of wool and woollen and bay yarn has been 
gradually decreaſing from the beginning of the- 
century, and that it is now reduced from 361,491 
ſtone, to 68740. It remains then only to tate 
accounts, to ſhew chat the Iriſh importation of the 
woollen manufacture has increaſed as faſt as its ex- 
portation of the raw material has decreaſed. 


An account of the quantity of old and new drapery 
on the ſame averages, and at the ſame periods, 


Average on | old drap. new drap. 
4 years ending 1703 - 15,490 - 27,821' 
ditto. = = 1714 =- 10,927 


3 
ditto - 1729 — 24,855 - 47,849 
fitto . - 1778 +» 332,759 » 653,835 
Import in the 5 
years ending 1779 176,96 » 270,837 
| 1780 - 64,346 - 159,428 
1781 326,578 - 433,198 


1782 - 362,824 - 547,336 
3783 .- 371,871 + 420,414 


Theſe accoynts prove, that as the export of 
Ireland decreaſed, the import increaſed ; which 
7 N gertainly 


1 


certainly aſcertains either the great increaſe of 

home conſumption, and the decreaſe of wool, or, 

at leaſt, that the quantity of wool did not increaſe 

in the ſame proportion that the number of inha- 
bitants and the AAA IKE did, 


If it ſhould be urged, OW the ſtate here given 
ſhews clearly the advantage which Great Britain 
has reaped from the preſent ſyſtem, and the dans 
ger of changing it; let it be conſidered, as a truth 
very generally admitted, that Ireland will find an 
infinite difficulty in increaſing the breed of her 
ſheep, from which, and the before-going ſtate- 
ments, it is evident, that little is to be feared by 
England on account of the rivalſhip ariſing from 
the manufacture of the native Iciſh wool. 


It may be aſked, if Ireland cannot import 
Spaniſh wool on as eaſy terms as England, and as 
labour is to be had ſo much lawer there than in 
England; whether ſhe cannot work it ſo much 
cheaper, as to rival England in that branch of the 
manufacture which depends upon Spaniſh wool ? 


The anſwer to which is, that Ireland has not 
been able, with all the encouragements which 
have been given to the manufactures, to get for- 

86 ward 
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ward in this branch of the woollen trade, ſo that, 
inſtead of rivalling England in a foreign marker, 


ſhe has not been able to keep her ground in her 
own. ; 


The Dublin Society, in the year 1772, eſtabliſhed 


a woollen warehouſe in Dublin, to which they gave 
the benefit of a rerail trade, and paid for it all ex- 


pences of houſe-rent, ſhopkeepers, &c. the pro- 


Prietors of the cloth ſelling for ready money only. 


No greater encouragement could well be given to 
any infant trade, and it has been perſevered in for 
12 years, during which time the ſales have been 
9 parts in 10 of ſuperfine cloths ; and yet the im- 
Portation of Spaniſh wool has not increaſed beyond 
what it was 40 or 50 years ago, as will appear 


from the following account of the quantity of 


Spaniſh wool imported into Ireland, upon an average 
of 11 years, to the following periods, 


Cwt, 

Average upon 11 years ending 1739 461. 
Do. 1750 523. 

Do. 1761 443» 

Do. 1772 3305 
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The average of 11 years is taken, becauſe that 
was the full period of the exiſtence of the en- 
couragement of the Dublin Society, for which the 
public accounts of import could be had. | 


From this account it will appear, that the very 
great encouragement'given in the laſt period of 11 
years has not been able to increaſe, much leſs. 
eſtabliſh that trade; for the quantity of Spaniſh 
wool imported between 40 and 50 years ago was 
equal to, and between 30 and 40 years ago ſuperior - 
to, the quantity now imported; and were it not 
for the agreement for the non-importation from 
England, which took place in Ireland in the end of 
the year 1779, the laſt period would have fallen far 
ſhort of any of the others. This agreement cauſed 
ſpeculations to be made, and in conſequence the 
importation in the two following years greatly ex- 
ceeded the common average, and then fell again in 
the two ſucceeding years greatty below it; to ſhew 
which, the following account of the import of 
Spaniſh wool into Ireland in the following years 
will be ſatisfactory. 


In 
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i NOS» 17 Cot. 
Ign the year 1780 952 
1781 1716 

1782 74 0 

1783 262 


Even of this quantity imported upon ſpeculation, 
there was exported to England, as appears by our 
Cuſtor.-houſe books, in the year 


0 Ct. 
1780 155 
7781 678 
1782 12 
1783 6 


Great Britain has very conſiderable advantages 
over Ireland in this branch of the woollen manu- 
facture; for, beſides the circumſtance of Spaniſh 
wool being much cheaper here than in 'reland*, 
there is a confiderable quantity of Engliſh wool, 


The preſent price there is underſtood to be more than 
four ſhillings a pound for the beſt ;——the prices here are 
two ſhillings and three pence, to three ſhillings and nine 
pence : nine-tenths of the quantity uſed in this country is of 
a ſort which ſells from three ſhillings and two pence to three 
millings and nine pence, | 


the 


F 
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the growth of Herefordſhire and Suſſex, that ig 

nearly equal to, or anſwers to be mixed with, Spaniſh, 
wool ; the Herefordſhire wool, which is the. beſt, 
ſells at, from 28. 4d. to 28. 6d, à pound; the 
wools of the South Downs in Suffex, which are 
the next in degree, and are mixed with Spaniſh, 
ſell from 18. 8d. to 28. a pound. This circumſtance 
alone would give a decided advantage to England 
in the manufacture of fine cloths. Beſides, the wools 
of Shropſhire, Surrey, part of Somerſetſhire, and 
ſome of the fine foreſt wools in various parts of 
this kingdom, which are nearly equal in quality 
to the Suſſex, ſell for about 1s. 8d. a gpund, and 
anſwer to mix with Spaniſh wool for the ſecond. 
priced fine cloths. There are alſo ſeveral other 
places which produce fine wools in England ; 
whereas there is not a ſtone of wool grows in 
Ireland which will anſwer the purpoſe of making 
cloths worth more than eight ſhillings a yard. And 
it is to be further conſidered, that the materials for 
dycing, which are the produce of the Eaſt Indies, 
the Brazils, Africa, and the Weſt Indies, are at 


Preſent, and are likely to continue, cheaper here 
than in Ireland, 


From 


0 48 N 


* 


From theſe circumſtances, it may be judged 
how far England has reaſon to be jealous of Ire- 
land in this branch of trade, or indeed how far 
it is worth the while of Ireland to purſue this 
manufacture, by turning her ſmall capital to a 
trade, the firſt material of which is foreign, and is 

in value more than 60 /. per cent. of the manu- 
= | fine, A yard of broad cloth requires two pounds 
and a half of Spaniſh wool, which is now 4s. per 
pound in Ireland, that is 108. for the wool a 
yard, which yard, to find ſale in a foreign market, 
muſt be ſold for 16s. ; and for the payment of 
even this ſm, time muſt be given, ſo that it would 
be twelve months before a return would be made. 
She would indced have other rivals to contend 
with in foreign markets for this branch of trade; 
with the Dutch, who have money at 3 J. per cent.; 
with the 'Flemings, who have it at 44.; with the 
French, who have labour in their Southern Pro- 
vinces as cheap as Ircland, and who, as well as 
the Dutch, have wool and oil cheaper than ſhe 
tan have them; in many parts of which coun- 
tries, the manufacture ſtill exiſts, | 
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It would have been ſuperfluous to have: 
ſo much upon the woollen branch, if the examina- 
tion before the Privy Council had a chance of be- 
ing univerſally read, becauſe the manufacturers 
themſelves expreſs hardly any apprehenſions. Thoſe 
who ſpoke with the leaſt certainty of there being 
nothing to fear from Ireland, cloſed their evi- 
dence with the following anſwer to a queſtion 
about being rivalled by that country; “ At pre- 
« ſent we ſhould not fear a competition. We 
cannot ſpeak to futurity, but we hope the Eng+ 
« liſh manufacturer will have too much libera- 
« lity of ſentiment, to with to deprive the Iriſh 
« of any fair and equal advantage, in working up 


& their own materials, arifing from their ſkill and 


© induſtry.” This is ſtated in their own words, to 
do juſtice to ſo generous a feeling. The ſame ſpirit 
has been diſcoverable in different degrees, in the 
evidence given by other manufacturers. The ob- 
ſervation made by Dr. Adam Smith, reſpecting 
the avidity of our great manufacturers, has not 
been juſtified by the preſent inquiry. The Doctor 
is as little inclined as moſt writers, to impute im- 
proper motives to others; but it is certain that 
thoſe who know the Britiſh manufacturers beſt, 

will 
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will not accuſe them of ſelfiſh motives, or tartdw 
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Refined fugar is the next on the liſt. The raw 
material being the produce of the Weſt Indies, 
obſer vation has been already made on what oc- 
eurred reſpecting it; it is neceffary only to add, 
that while Ireland imported Raw Sugar at 15. 8d, 
a hundred, and England at 5s. 6d. ſhe was able 
ro ſupply a conſiderable part of the conſumption 
of Ircland in refined ſugar, and to underſell her in 
her own market, after paying the expences of the 
carriage to Ireland, and a duty of 128. per hun- 
dred. How then is Ireland to ſend refined ſugar 
to England, when ſhe pays a duty now equal to 
that paid in England upon the raw material, and 
certainly buys it at as high if not an higher price? 
The Iriſh duty, however, on that article, which 
will probably regulate the future duty here, muſt, 
in any event, afford ſufficient protection to the Re- 
fKners here, even againſt foreign ſugars manufac- 
tured in the country. x 
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With ref, pect to beer, Ireland cannot contend 5 
with England, She imports an eighth of her con- 
ſumption from England ; and, to make her beſt 
To malt 


6315 


malt liquors, ſhe has imported yearly, upon an 
average of the laſt ſeven years, 38,539 quarters of 
malt, and 17,145 hundred weight of hops. She 
cannot then, ſurely, contend with England in a 
manufacture, the raw materials of which the im- 
ports from her, and one of which ſhe always muſt 
continue to do v. For hops, Ireland muſt depend 
upon us: ſhe cannot grow them; nor has ſhe a pro- 
per climate for ſaving them : the ſeaſon for pick- 
ing them is generally rainy therez and they have 
no wood for poles. | | 


Tube cotton manufacture, including cotton, and 
linen mixed with cotton, and cotton ſtockings, 
has been ſtated as an important one, 


This is in its infancy in Ireland, and it is difficult 
to ſay much concerning it. 


It has been argued, chat as Ireland Can « hath the 
raw material upon the ſame terms as England, and 
has labour ſo much cheaper, ſhe will probably be 
able to under-ſell England even it her own market. 


* Iriſh malt muſt eyer be inferior to Engliſh, on account of 
the wet ſeaſons: 


Ireland 


content with very tilt ing gains. 


52 ) 
* Ireland ean certainly get any quantity of cotton; 
but whether on the ſame terms as Englatft "has trot 
been aſcertained, on account of the ptices having 
fluctuated ſo much. It muſt be confeſſed, that in 
general, labour is cheaper in Ireland than in Eng- 
land; but it does not follow from thence, that any 


Magufacture can be catried through its ſeveral gra- 
dations to perfection cheaper in Ireland than in 


"England; for although labour may be cheaper in 
ome part of the proceſs, it is actually dearer in 


others. In many inſtances, the rude part of the 
proceſs is certainly cheaper in Ireland, but the 


finer parts, and whatever depends on art or ma- 
chinery, is cheaper in England. The progreſs of 


the woollen manufacture is a ftriking inſtance of 
this, for raw wool is much higher in price in Ireland 
than in England, owing to the high price and great 


demand for her bay -y:rn here, becauſe'the Jabour 


of the ſpinner, and the price of the wool in Ire- 


land, added together, is not ſo high as in Eng- 
land *; large quantities of bay-yarn are therefore 


* This is accounted for by the Iriſh yarn being particularly 


adapted for the warp of certain manufactures to mix with 


Engliſh yarn, and that Ircland cannot get Engliſh yarn for 
their weft, as well as by the ſpinning being done by perſons 
in Ireland, who could earn nothing in any other way, and are 


ſent. 
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ſent over from Ireland, and fold for more money 
than it would produce at home. This yarn is load» 
ed with heavy expences; it is ſpun in various parts 
oOf Ireland, from whence it is carried to Dublin and 

Cork by land- carriage; it is charged there with 
ſtorage, package, commiſſion to the exporter, poſt- 
charges, cuſtom-houſe fees, inſurance, freights, 
and four- pence a ſtone for licence of exportation: 
Upon its landing in England, it has moſt of thoſe 
charges to pay a ſecond time; a new carriage to 
Mancheſter, to Yorkſhire, to Norwich, or where- 
ever it is to be worked up; when manufactured, 
it muſt pay a third carriage to Ireland, with 
freight, commiſſion, ſtorage, port-charges, fees, 
poſtage, inſurance, &c. with an impoſt duty there 
of ſix-pence a yard upon old, and two-pence a yard 
upon new drapery, with an addition of 51, per cent. 
on that import: And yet, with all thoſe expences, 
England underſells Ireland, in her own market, 
in thoſe articles manufactured with her own yarn; 
which ſhews, to a demonſtration, that in ſome ſteps 
of the proceſs, by ſome means, England manufac - 
Lures much cheaper than Ireland. 
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If it is feared that Ireland will underſell Great 
Britain in her own market, it muſt be obſerved in 


anſwer, that of the various ſpecies of articles made 


of cotton, none are rated' but fuſtians, janes, mil- 


lians, and bar millians; of theſe only the two firſt 


are now known : that all other ſpecies are new in- 
ventions ſince the Acts of Cuſtoms and Exciſe, and 


muſt pay 10/. per cent. upon their real value, with 
the expence of conveyance from Ireland. With re- 
ſpect to the Weſt Indian and African markets, 


they are already open to the cotton manufactures 
of Ir eland. | 


The printing branch, either of cotton or linens, 
can be in no great danger, becauſe the duty of 
Iol. per cent. ad valorem, in addition to the one for 
equalizing our Exciſe duties, will afford a ſuffi- 
cient protection. 


In the manufacturing of leathers, Ireland labors 


under many diſadvantages. She uſes foreign bark 
in tanning, at a great expence ; ſhe pays, however, 
no Exciſe on the article, and her workmens wages 
are lower than here: but what is deſired is only 


the — of ſending this manufacture into Great 
Britain, 
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Britain, as ſhe can now ſend it every where. elſe : 
and in coming, here it muſt pay an import duty, 
beſides one equal to our Exciſe, which muſt af- 
ford a ſufficient ſecurity, when the high charges 
of tanning are conſidered, 


Starch cannot be manufactured ſo cheap in Ire- 
land as in England : the raw material is dearer, 
and Ireland has no advantage. 


Tallow uſed in making candles and ſoap is cer- 
tainly cheaper in Ireland than here; but our ma- 
nufacturers can and do now impcrt much of that 


raw material; and duties equal to our Exciſe will 


be impoſed upon the importation of the articles 
themſelves. 


Iron is an important branch of the manufa 
of this country ; the duty on the importation 
raw materials into Great Britain is 21. 16s. per We, 
and into Ireland only 10s. Iriſh ; which occaſioned a 
ſtipulation with the Iriſh, when they were admitted 
to a direct trade with the Colonies, more than five 
years ago, that they ſhould impoſe a duty of 3. 
38. 11d. per ton, on all manufactured iron ex. 
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ported to thoſe Colonies. They have ſince com- 


plalned of this as unequal, alledging that much of 
the iron manufactures. ſent to the Colonies from 
this country, is made of native iron, paying no duty, 
The Iriſh have, however, iron-ore alſo of their 
own: it will therefore be neceſſary they ſhould in- 
creaſe the duty on the importation of iron, to the 
ſame rate as the Britiſh, or equalizing duties muſt 
be impoſed on Iriſh-manufaCtured 1 iron imported 
into this country. | 


With regard to corn, and other grain, Ireland 


deſires nothing more than the reciprocal preference 


given by her to Great Britain by the Act of the 


laſt ſeſſion there, The fourth Reſolution does not 
affect the queſtion ; the point muſt be arranged, 
therefore, ſeparately, If the prices ſtated in the 
above-mentioned Act are net found adviſeable for 
this country to adopt, there can be no difficulty 


We have have thus gone through the ſeveral 
articles moſt likely to be immediately affected by 
the Reſolutions it adopted in both countries : 


thoſe who with for more particular information re- 
5 | | | ſpecting 
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ſpecting the poſſible effect they may have on ſe- 
veral branches of our manufactures not enumerated 
here, muſt be referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council, and the examinations of the 
manufacturers themſelyes annexed thereto. It re- 
mains, therefore, only to obſerve, that, in return 
for the equality of trade, Ireland not only agrees 
to ſecure to this country a monopoly of conſump- 
tion, but to affiſt us in ſupporting the general ex- 
pence of the empire; by applying the ſurplus of 
her hereditary revenue, above its preſent produce, 
to naval ſervices, the particulars of which may be 
aſcertained and fixed by the bill to be paſſed in 
that country for appropriating it. The lighteſt 
attention to the articles which compoſe that re- 
venue will ſhew, that it is . utterly impoſſible for 
the trade, manufactures, or population of Ireland 
to increaſe, without a proportional augmentation . 
of that revenue in particular, The two countries . 
will then, under the propoſed ſyſtem, be united in 
the ſtrongeſt bonds of mutual advantage: they 
will hereafter have one common intereſt; and all 
ground of futute diſputes, jealouſies, and ammofi- 
ties, will be prevented. The Reſolutions are ſuch 
as Great Britain may agree to conſiſtent with her _ 
| honour, 


0 


| nr; and with perfect ſafety to the intereſt of 
both kingdoms. Let us not then, by denying to 
accede to them, drive Ireland into acts of 
violence, and lay ourſelves under the neceſſity! - 
of adopting meaſures which may perhaps ultimate-' 
bo” ly terminate not in a nominal, but an actual ſepa- 
N ration, of both kingdoms, by forcing them into 
| different intereſts, as rivals and competitors for the 
advantages to be derived from trade and commerce, 
which wilt be ſo much better cure to us by 4 


free and liberal intercourſe. 


It is a duty every man owes his country, to look 
attentively and ſeriouſly to our preſent ſituation. 
A former Miniſter, in opening his propoſition re- 
ſpecting the Colony trade with Ireland, ſtated,” 
what he will not now deny, „that as the Aner- 
& gration of all the commerce with Ireland; let 
« it ariſe from the profit of which branch of trade 
© it might, would neceffarily center in the ſeat of 
| « empire; if not the whole, at leaſt much the 
1 c greater part; and might well be eſtimated as 
« forming a part of the accumulating wealth of 


* Emma Britain,” « 5 _ ; 
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